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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The December meeting will be held at the Dulwich Library, 
Lordship Lane, S.E.22, on Wednesday, 12th December, at 
7.30 p.m., by kind permission of the Borough Librarian of Cam- 
berwell, A. G. Burt, Esq. 

An address will be given by Philip C. Bursill, Esq., Chief 
Librarian of Woolwich, on ‘* Requirements of Library Binding.’’ 

In view of the urgent importance of this question it is hoped 
that there will be a good attendance and some profitable discussion. 

The Junior Section will meet at 7 p.m., and a paper will be 
read by Mr. P. Meachaen, Bethnal Green, on ‘* The Library 
Profession and Academic Qualifications.”’ 

Held Over.—We regret that owing to pressure on our space 
this month, several contributions are unavoidably held over. 

Summer School in Paris.—It is possible that the School of 
Librarianship will arrange a Summer School in Paris next July, in 
collaboration with the American Library Association, which body 
held a very successful one there last year. We make this pre- 
liminary announcement now, and shall return to the subject of 
Summer and Easter Schools in our January number. * 

Next Council.—The next meeting of the Council will be held 
on Wednesday, December 19th, at 6.30 p.m., at the Central 
Library, Holloway Road, Islington. 

Whist Drive.—The Whist Drive will be held on Wednesday, 
January 9th, at 7.30 p.m., at Saint Bride Institute. Tickets, 

2s. 6d. each (including refreshments) can be obtained from any of 
the following : Miss G. Rees, Public Library, Fulham; Mr. W. H. 
Parker, Central Library, Mare Street, Hackney, E.8; Mr. G. F. 
Vale, Public Library, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, E.2; Mr. 
H. A. Sharp, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon; Mr. R. 
Cooper, Central Library, Lavender Hill, S.W.11; Mr. E. Luke, 
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Public Library, Plumstead; Mr. F. E. Sandry, Public Library, 
Canning Town; Mr. G. P. Jones, Public Library, Bancroft Road, 
Mile End, E.1. 


Preliminary Examination: Correspondence Class.—Arrange- 
ments are now completed to commence this course by the middle 
of this month, and as the Assistant was unavoidably late in its 
appearance last month, the Council has decided that if there are 
any assistants who still wish to take advantage of this course, 
application may be sent to Mr. G. P. Jones, Public Library, Ban- 
croft Road, Mile End, E.1, not later than December 7th. Intend- 
ing applicants are reminded that they must be members of the 
Association, and they should forward with application P.O. for 
5s. to cover cost of printing and postages. To all who have sent 
in their names full particulars will be sent by December 10th. 





EDITORIALS. 


Membership.—A sub-committee of the Council has been ap- 
pointed to find ways and means of enlarging our membership 
among the London assistants. A careful examination of the posi- 
tion of London reveals a very sad and deplorable state of affairs 
in certain areas. In South London, four very large Boroughs, 
Southwark, Camberwell, Lambeth and Lewisham, although 
possessing approximately 110 assistants, yield only 4 members to 
the Association. In the West, Wandsworth, Kensington, West- 
minster and Chelsea, with a total of about 106 assistants, disclose 
but 4 members in our midst. Four Boroughs do not show a single 
member amongst them, whilst another six Boroughs can only 
boast one member apiece. Happily there are several bright spots, 
and the sub-committee hope to be able to encourage every London 
borough to equal the excellent record of Hackney and Bethnal 
Green where of the 35 assistants, 35 are found to be in membership 
of the Association. Why should one Borough provide no mem- 
bers to the Association and another all its assistants? This is 
what the sub-committee wishes to ascertain, and suggestions, 
ideas, advice, offers of help, etc., will be gladly welcomed and 
considered by the Honorary Secretary. London should be in the 
vanguard not the rearguard of the Membership Roll. Wake up 
London ! 

Scale of Salaries.—The professional scale of salaries drawn up 
by ourselves and the Library Association, and printed from time 
to time in the Assistant, was at the last meeting of the N.A.L.G.O. 
Joint Consultative Committee (upon which Committee the A.A.L. 
is represented by our President and Hon. Secretary) finally adopted, 
and will now be incorporated in the national programme of 
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N.A.L.G.O. In the early part of the coming year these combined 
sectional societies scales of salaries will be submitted by the 
N.A.L.G.O. to every Local Government Authority in the country 
for adoption. It is interesting to know that the existence of our 
professional Scale of Salaries prevented recently a threatened 
** cut ’’ in the salary of two officers of £75 and £50 respectively— 


and one of these officers has been a member of the A.A.L. since 
its birthday. 


The Season’s Greetings.—We take this opportunity, some- 


what early though it may be, of wishing all our readers the 
warmest greetings of the Christmas season. 


Our Slogan.—1,000 members! How many assistants have 


you induced to join the Association since the 1,000 members slogan 
was introduced? 





*POSSIBLE MEANS OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
BURGH AND RURAL LIBRARIES. 


By Mr. Ernest A. Savacs, Librarian, Edinburgh Public Libraries. 


It is not possible to consider any library problem, in con- 
nection with administration, or buildings, or books, without think- 
ing bibliographically. The word ‘ bibliography ’’ is so packed 
with meaning as to be often misleading. When I use the word 
to-day I shall mean knowledge of books in relation to their subject- 
matter, and the use of such subject-matter to readers. No scheme 
for any library service can be planned on right lines unless we 
estimate, even roughly, first, what bibliographical knowledge— 
what knowledge of books in relation to their subject-matter—is 
possessed by the readers we design to serve; and then, secondly, 
how far this bibliographical knowledge falls below their general 
education. The mean bibliographical knowledge and the general 
education of a community, if weighed in the balance to discover 
the relation of one with the other, are factors necessarily to be 
taken into account in planning for library progress. About two 
years ago the Departmental Committee on the Teaching of 
English, reporting on libraries, stated that ‘ Municipal libraries 
too often reflected the low literary standards of the communities 
in which they are established.’ Generally speaking, the state of 
affairs is rather worse: the standard adopted by libraries is too 
often, alas, lower than the education of the people for whom they 





* Paper read at a Conference held at Stirling under the auspices of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 8th June, 1923, and reprinted by permission, 
from the “ Transactions.” 
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are intended. The report should have said: ‘ Municipal libraries 
too often reflect the low level of bibliographical knowledge in these 
communities.’ That would be true. Among all classes of the 
people bibliographical knowledge is on a much lower level than 
their education in literature or any other subject. An expert 
librarian, trained through life in bibliography, even if he knows 
nothing about a subject himself, can and often does direct an 
expert in that subject to new material upon it: that is the 
librarian’s business; he has the map of literature, though he him- 
self cannot make many journeys with its aid; and by the constant 
use of books of reference, he has acquired readiness in tracking 
down information. And if the expert sometimes needs biblio- 
graphical knowledge, how much greater is the need of the ordin- 
ary members of the public. A librarian’s aim, in all his activities, 
is to raise a community’s bibliographical knowledge to the same 
level as its general education ; higher, if possible. When a man’s 
bibliographical knowledge is abreast of his education, be the stan- 
dard of education low or high, he is in a position to realise the 
full value of a library; otherwise he is not. 

The statement just uttered is a principle in library adminis- 
tration. Applying this principle to library history of the past 
seventy years our administrative errors become apparent. In 
days before the Ewart Act people to whom libraries were acces- 
sible resorted to them for books known to them and apparently 
desirable to read: and any kind of library, if catalogued, can be 
used by the man who knows what he wants. That idea of a 
library was accepted as the ideal for popular town libraries, al- 
though they were intended for people with little or no biblio- 
graphical knowledge. Had we adopted, when town libraries were 
first founded, the standard of book-selection observed in the older 
libraries, and had we allowed the people access to the books so 
selected, we should have made, in these seventy years, immensely 
greater progress. We did in fact adopt the standard, but we 
denied access, and in denying access we neglected to perform 
that essential function of widening bibliographical knowledge. 

Later on, not meeting with the success we expected, instead 
of opening the libraries to our readers, we degraded the standard 
of book selection until it fell to the low level of the bibliographical 
knowledge of the people. Still later, realising how the standard 
was being lowered, and yet always striving after better things, 
we granted access to the books. But the old evil persisted: the 
open shelf system was a remedy only if we raised the standard of 
book-selection ; and this we failed to do. If the open-shelf system 
has not achieved all that we hoped, it is simply because librarians 
have too often failed to recognise what a splendid opportunity it 
gave them of widening their reader’s intellectual outlook, until 
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the broad gap between bibliographical knowledge and education 
had been bridged. Let me ask one or two plain questions. Are 
we to provide for our readers the books which we think they ought 
to want ? I answer emphatically, No. Then are we to provide 
what the people want ? I answer with another question: What 
do the people want ? All of you will remember ‘ Will o’ the 
Mill,’ in which Stevenson beautifully describes the growth of 
Will’s vision of the joyous life in the cities of the plain, and of 
the intensity of his desire for it} then how, later, all his life and 
desires centre in one woman; and later, she being gone, simply 
in the coming of death. The village boy never runs away to sea 
until he is infected with the excitement of adventuring upon it. 
In literature, as in life, our needs change and grow as our ex- 
perience and our knowledge are harvested. It is therefore our 
business neither to propose nor to suppose what people should 
read; our business is to expose—to exhibit books upon our 
shelves, to exhibit them in our catalogues, to adopt every means 
of disseminating bibliographical knowledge so that our readers 
may know how broad and diversified and beautiful are the plains 
of literature. 

All this exordium—no doubt somewhat laboured—is really 
germane to the subject of ‘ Possible means of co-operation be- 
tween burgh and rural libraries.’ A circumscribed general 
library is of little real use unless it leads up to some other 
library, more extensive in scope, or more intensive in selection. 
A favourite argument for rural libraries is that they will help to 
make villages brighter and more attractive, especially to the 
young. The argument is, I believe, unsound, but granting the 
truth of it for the moment, is it not rather futile to deposit a 
library in a village, unless we also provide reserves to support it. 
The village library should be but the unit of the system. The 
books in it are mainly for recreative reading; this must be so, 
because if formed strictly from an educational standpoint, the 
number of books appealing to any single reader would be so few 
that it would soon become unused. For this reason it is impera- 
tive that the village library should not stand alone: behind it 
should be the rural depét library, the Central Library for Students, 
and if possible, the burgh library. 

(1) The first line of support for the village library is the 
depét library of the rural scheme itself. In Warwickshire, before 
the Carnegie Trustees started the rural library service there, the 
County Council formed a students’ library from which teachers 
in all parts of the country might borrow books. This collection 
has become the depét library of the rural system. It cannot fill 
the place of the Central Library for Students, which it only sup- 
plements; and, by specialising in those books which are most 
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required in the county, it will be a strong support to the village 
libraries. Sometimes the County Education Authority carries on 
special educational work, and any demand that may spring from 
it should be satisfied by selecting books for the depét. In 
Warwickshire, the winter before last, the County Council engaged 
a lecturer to deliver in the large villages courses on English 
drama. The lectures were successful: the interest keen, and the 
discussions animated. But neither the village libraries nor the 
depét library of the rural scheme, in their then state of organisa- 
tion, could supply the books required by those attending the 
lectures. The Oxford University Extension Society sends out 
special libraries on the trail of its lecturers: the county depét 
library can do most valuable work by operating on similar lines. 

In counties where there are a number of permanent libraries, 
forming part of the rural system, these might be made to serve 
as a series of depét libraries, from which books could be sent 
to every part of the county. Co-operative work of this kind is 
not impossible, given the right spirit. If they are not costly, or 
quite unreplaceable, books are lent to other libraries in the Mid- 
lands by the great Reference Library of Birmingham. One 
practical difficulty stands in the way of this co-operation. In 
counties where a burgh already levies a rate for public library 
purposes, the county education authority, when it undertakes a 
rural scheme, must respect the autonomy of these burghs as 
library authorities. In Midlothian, Bonnyrigg and West Calder 
levied rates for their own libraries and controlled them indepen- 
dently of the rural library organisation. By agreement with the 
Bonnyrigg Town Council the books and other fittings of their 
library have been handed over to the Education Authority to be 
administered as part of the general county scheme. The Bonny- 
rigg permanent library, being at some distance from the central 
depository in Edinburgh, may now become an important outpost. 
This happy settlement, is, I hope, the promise of full co-operation 
throughout Midlothian. West Calder still remains outside the 
rural scheme but must come in sooner or later. 

Although most towns, even small towns, prefer to manage 
their own affairs, some general scheme of amalgamation cannot 
be long delayed. The general trend of legislation recently for 
libraries and education in Scotland has been in the direction of 
preventing over-lapping, in amalgamating, and in defining spheres 
of work. Under the Education Act, 1918, nine hundred and 
forty-seven school board areas became five burgh authorities and 
thirty-three county authorities. Im the Education Act of 1918 it 
is stipulated that, while an education authority may provide 
general reading for children and adults, the education authorities 
of the five scheduled burghs (Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
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Dundee, and Leith) still remain restricted to the powers acquired 
by the Education Act of 1908, which permitted them to provide 
only school books. Clearly the object of these important excep- 
tions was to secure one authority for library purposes in each 
burgh. In the five scheduled burghs it is unquestionable that the 
clean-cut separation between the work of the education authority 
and of the library authority is a sound provision: both have quite 
enough to do, and provided they work in harmony, and co-operate 
wherever it is desirable, no case for alteration can be made out. 
But full co-operation between village and the smaller burgh library 
authorities can only come with one library authority for each of 
the thirty-three county education areas: whether this library 
authority should also be the education authority, or an authority 
ad hoc is a subject for careful investigation. 

(2) If these smaller burgh libraries are to co-operate with 
the rural service or be amalgamated with it, what part will they 
play in the general scheme ? This raises the question: Is a 
stationary, permanent library better and more efficient than a 
travelling service ? Undoubtedly: a town library, issuing 
100,000 volumes a year, with a small reference library and a 
reading-room, is a much less expensive service than a rural scheme 
issuing the same number of books, but without either a reference 
or a reading-room. Again, a small library is always propor- 
tionately less efficient than a larger. A library of 500 volumes 
has more than double the issue-value of a library half its size. 
Arithmetically it seems impossible, but it is so. And every 
increase in stock has the same result until that point is approached 
when the library becomes large enough for the district. Wher- 
ever it is feasible, therefore, a permanent library should be estab- 
lished. The village of Corstorphine, now within the City of Edin- 
burgh, is about the smallest village reasonably calling for a 
permanent library, It contains about 3,800 inhabitants. The 
library comprises a charming reading-room and an open-shelf 
library of 3,000 volumes. The rooms are open every afternoon 
and evening except Wednesday all the year round. Although 
the stock of books is rather stale, the annual issue of books is 
25,000 volumes. This little library needs to be reformed in two 
respects before it can be regarded as reasonably efficient: first the 
stock of books must be freshened with a supply of new books and 
with a travelling section; then it must be made to perform one 
of its chief functions in becoming an outpost advertising the larger 
libraries of the city. The neighbouring district of Midlothian 
embraces several populous districts, such as Dalkeith, Inveresk, 
Lasswade, Newbattle, where permanent libraries, resembling that 





lt is absolutely proved by statistics.—Col. Mitchell. 
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at Corstorphine, are indispensable. What part are these per- 
manent libraries to play in the general scheme ? They should 
supply books to the readers in their own districts. They should 
be centres where books not usually provided in village libraries 
may be seen on exhibition, not only by the burgh inhabitants, 
but by readers in the surrounding district. They should serve as 
larger outposts to advertise not only the depét library of the rural 
scheme, but the Central Library for Students. I should also like 
to see the librarians in charge of them acting as local lieutenants 
of the headquarters librarian of the rural scheme, projecting some 
of his energy into the service in their immediate neighbourhood. 
Unless these smaller burgh libraries perform all these functions 
they cannot, as part of the county scheme, pass the test applicable 
to every library, they will not broaden the literary outlook of their 
readers. 

Col. Mitchell has described the Central Library for Students 
as the keystone of the arch. Such a Central Library for the 
British Isles has been founded in London by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, with the assistance of the Carnegie Trustees ; 
and another such library for Scotland has been begun in Dun- 
fermline wholly at the charges of the Carnegie Trustees—to 
whom we are indebted for all kinds of pioneer work for library 
service. At present the Scottish library is small, and the Trustees 
are no doubt wise in proceeding with caution. While it may be 
ungracious to comment upon their activities, I venture to do so, 
because I believe that they will welcome constructive criticism. 

(1) At present, the Scottish Central Library does not attempt 
to assist students in smaller burghs already served by public 
libraries. But if the Central Library is to carry on the task it took 
up, it must act as a reserve for all the smaller libraries.' 

(2) I make another suggestion with some hesitation, not for 
want of faith in it, but because it may seem too novel a departure. 
It would be an admirable plan to lend travelling collections of 
students’ books to all smaller burgh libraries in a position to 
exhibit them; and, in so doing, to advertise the Central Library 
and to carry on that necessary dissemination of bibliographical 
knowledge of which I spoke a little while ago. 


(3) The Central Library for Students in London, which 
works in close co-operation with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, also supplies rather generously duplicates of books 
useful in classes or lectures. Could not the Scottish Central 
Library support the smaller libraries by taking up similar work? 
In my experience serious students are more quickly reached in this 
than in any other way. 





1This development has now been begun.—Col. Mitchell. 
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(4) As the Central Library develops its work it will realise 
the necessity of projecting its energies into the remotest parts of 
the library service. Let us imagine two branch libraries, well 
provided with books, in a large town. The librarian of one will 
perform his routine duties punctiliously, and will appear to be, 
in every possible respect, a model official. The librarian of the 
other will be equally admirable, but will, besides, give vitality 
and character to the service, by discovering the immediate wants 
of his readers, and by doing all he possibly can to satisfy them: 
he will get into touch with schools, literary societies and, by 
working with them, develop business. The difference in results 
is amazing. But unless you can discover, in every village, a lady 
so enthusiastic as Miss Sayle, you must project energy from the 
centre in every way you can. Many ways will suggest them- 
selves. I will suggest two (simply as examples) one trivial, the 
other important. No book should be issued from a village library 
without a bookmark advertising not only the Central Library but 
also the depét library (if such exists) of the rural scheme itself: 
that is my trivial example. The other example is, I think you will 
agree, much more important. Could not the Central Library 
publish a monthly or quarterly annotated list of new books. Such 
a list could be designed to serve two important ends: it might 
contain (1) lists of books recommended for purchase by the smaller 
burgh libraries, and (2) lists of books which the Central Library 
was prepared to lend to students through the rural and burgh 
libraries. An annotated periodical catalogue of the kind I am 
thinking about is published by the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, and is circulated freely. It might be circulated freely in 
Scotland or sold at a moderate rate of subscription. Properly 
conducted, it must tend to improve methods of book-selection in 
our libraries (a more important matter than we possibly imagine), 
and it must bring to the notice of village readers many books 
which they would like to borrow. It seems to me an essential 
means of widening the bibliographical knowledge of the people 
for whom we are working. 


I may be able to make my suggestions of possible co-opera- 
tion clearer if I outline what seems to me to be the proper solution 
of the problem in Edinburgh. The City of Edinburgh now com- 
prises two large areas, one urban, the other rural—lI believe that 
no town in Great Britain includes within its boundaries a country 
district so large. This area differs in two important respects 
from the ordinary rural district. Almost the whole of it is well 
supplied with means of transport. A large part of the population, 
though living in rural surroundings, is not properly living under 
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rural conditions, as for example in more remote parts of Mid- 
lothian, or in Peeblesshire. Many of the people travel into Edin- 
burgh daily ; many more visit Edinburgh on business or pleasure 
or to attend school; and to this extent the population of Greater 
Edinburgh to the west and south and east is urban. The distinc- 
tion is of some consequence, because a true village is a compact 
community, segregated about village institutions, with a common 
interest in the village, and with a local administration in the form 
of a parish council, which could initiate and keep going any library 
started in the village. For example, in a semi-urban village 
institutes and clubs are rarely so prosperous as in a true village. 
But as outlying districts become more and more suburbanised the 
communal spirit is atrophied. All the vitality of the service, 
therefore, must be projected from the centre, even with more force 
than is necessary in a county. But, except for this difference, 
the library problem in the suburbs of Edinburgh is the same as 
that in any rural district. 


As the whole area is under a single authority difficulties of 
co-operation are absent. The urban quarters of the City are 
provided with five large branch libraries and a central library. 
At present the rural area has but one library, that at Corstorphine, 
to which I have already referred. To cover the rural area one 
additional permanent library, on the same scale as Corstorphine, 
and a rural service of fifteen stations are needed. But these 
fifteen stations will be of little real service, beyond providing 
some recreative reading, unless they are wholly designed to lead 
up to the use of the larger libraries of the urban quarters of the 
City. I am strongly of this opinion that I have recommended that 
no effort be made to organise them until the City libraries are 
replenished with books. But when the City libraries recover 
their pre-war strength, it should be the business of the suburban 
libraries to pass students on to them, and they should supply 
books needed by readers in the smaller libraries of the outlying 
districts. The Central Library, within the boundaries of the City, 
can be made to perform the functions which the Central Library for 
students has begun to perform for Scotland. With proper cata- 
loguing, cheap transport, publicity and careful organisation, we 
ought to be able to set our shuttles weaving a model pattern of co- 
operation. Distance is not the obstacle we fear it is. Readers visit 
the small Corstorphine Library, with its somewhat stale collection 
of books, from places two or three miles away. When people really 
want books they will travel far afield for them. In perfecting 
this organisation therefore, I hope that we can keep down to the 
minimum the number of stations, so that our book-service may be 
increased at the expense of our administration account. 
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One of the most useful pieces of work accomplished by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust was the publication of the record 
of books acquired by the Central Library for Students up to 31st 
December, 1922, in response to actual requests. If any librarian 
is inclined to lose faith in his work, if any person believes that 
good readers and students do not live in rural districts, let them 
examine carefully this remarkable list. The two most valuable 
libraries in Great Britain are the London Library in St. James’s 
Square and Cambridge University Library, both of which lend 
books to their members in any part of the country. These two 
libraries, in fact, are lending libraries of reference books. The 
Scottish Central Library for Students is undertaking on a smaller 
scale a similar task: it is lending reference books to country 
Students, the most valuable work any library can do. Its mem- 
bers are the borrowers from the village libraries. But the 
borrowers from the village libraries must be made to feel that 
they are members of the Central Library, and not only of the 
Central Library, but of the rural depét library and of the nearest 
burgh library, until they realise that the service is one whole, 
uniquely designed to bring to their door the books they need. 


POETRY AND ENVIRONMENT. 
By Victor BRANFORD. 
(Concluded from page 365.) 


We have watched Francis Thompson scaling his Christian 
ladder; we have listened to a chant of A.E. flat in an invoca- 
tion, at once romantic and classic, to an ‘‘ unknown shepherd of 
desires.’’ Regard next the vision of an anonymous poet who 
has travelled the realms of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise without 
quitting the confines of East London. Here is his picture of 
West Ham as Inferno: 


From a high place I saw the city 
Open and bare below me spread, 
And therein walked (O God of pity !) 

Few living, many dead. 


Dead men entombed in daily labour, 
Grappling for gold in ghostly strife; 

Dead neighbour chattering to dead neighbour ; 
And dead youth—seeing life! 


Dead women decking lifeless bodies 
(Ah! what a gay and lovely shroud !) 

And in rich temples, where no God is, 
Dead corpses, praying loud. 
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These verses tell less than half the poet’s tale. ‘His insight 
discovers at work, in his sordid surroundings, a moving vision of 
life and love, which hallows the daily round of home, workshop, 
and even street, creating therefrom the fleeting semblance of a 
Paradiso. 

Let open eyes be ever turning 
With joy of tender deep delight 

Where, like gold stars in dark skies burning, 
Quick souls stand firm. and bright. 


What are your priestly hands preparing, 
O Sacred Mother, happy wife? 

Daily your humble home is sharing, 
The bread and wine of life. 


The neighbours seek your fireside, telling 
Of aching sorrow, joyous plan; 

And there, benign, they find Him dwelling 
The Babe, the Son of Man. 


See, where the craftsman’s last touch lingers, 
To draw the wonder from the wood, 

As life and love, poured through his fingers, 
Create and call it good. 

Flame into life the boy and maiden 
(Dear one, awake! I love you so!) 

And sovran love from hearts high-laden 
Through all the streets doth flow. 


Having shown us London’s East-end as a realised Inferno, 
yet also staring afresh each generation as an incipient Paradiso, 
what next does the searching eye of the poet reveal in the daily 
life and doings of his fellow-citizens that makes for redemption? 
Here is the outline of his visiog of East-London as Purgatorio : 


Many the dead, and few the living! 
Yet see life springing everywhere, 
Leaping from soul to soul, and giving 

A pause to our despair. 


And comes the wind of God’s voice sweeping— 
“* Blind prophet look again! for they, 

Whom you called dead men, are but sleeping, 
And shall awake one day! ”’ 


Here a seer, stern, grey-haired, preaches 
To satyr ears, and hearts long dead ; 

But there a gentle, school-ma’am teaches, 
Pale halo round her head. 


Yonder a youth aglow with pity, 

Fir’d by his vision, lifts the torch on high; 
“* Comrades arise! Build ye a city, 

Fit home for God’s ally! ”’ 


No doubt it is true in life, as the theologian insists, or used to 
insist till recently, that escape from hell through purgatorial 
redemption must precede the ascent to paradise, and purify the 
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mind for heavenly joys. But what practical suggestions can be 
gleaned from poetic visions towards the remaking of our debased 
urban environments into semblances of heavenly cities? From a 
wealth of answers available let us choose two or three. On one 
of those Rhyme Sheets issued by the Poetry Bookshop you will 
find a couple of short poems by John Drinkwater. On this sheet 
Lovat Fraser had drawn for headpiece a stately city gate, through 
which thronged, in and out, crowds of gaily-dressed people. The 
artist’s tail-piece showed a carter in coloured blouse, and his cart 
brightly painted and the horse’s head finely garnished. The first 
of the two little poems was called ‘‘ Holiness.’’ 


If all the carts were painted gay, 
And all the streets swept clean, 

And all the children came to play 
By hollyhocks, with green 
Grasses to grow between: 


If all the houses looked as though 
Some heart were in their stones, 

If all the people that we know 
Were dressed in scarlet gowns, 
And feathers in their crowns, 

I think this gaiety would make 
A spiritual land. 

1 think that holiness would take 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand. 


The other poem on this same Rhyme Sheet was called ‘‘ The 
City.”’ 

A shining city, one 

Happy in snow and sun, 

And singing in the rain 

A paradisal strain... 

Here is a dream to keep, 

O Builders, from your sleep. 

O foolish Builders, wake, 

Take your trowels, take 

The poet’s dream, and build 

The city song has willed, 

That every stone may sing 

And all your roads may ring 
With happy wayfaring. 


Here we have an example of the poet’s appeal to the plain- 
man John Citizen to awake from his comatose state and put some 
life into his dull environment. For sample of civic appeal by 
poetic vision addressed to artists, architects, craftsmen and all the 
other makers of environmental beauty, it would be hard to find a 
more glowing instance than a long poem by Mrs. Rachel Annand 
Taylor in her Rose and Vine (Elkin Matthews, 1910). Here is 
the opening verse : 
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O ye that walk in secret places 
Adoring Beauty, Who is God, 
Turn, turn your pale enchanted faces, 
Uplift the burning incense-rod. 
Down in the darkness of the Valley 
The pack is out of pains and sins : 
Harken the furious hallali, 
For now the Hunt of Death begins! 
O ye that up in sun-veiled spaces 
The Wounds of Ecstasy endure 
With Muses, Loves and heavenly Graces 
Come down and pass among the Poor. 
These are your kindred, and these only. 
Before the blue-winged Mercy-Seat 
They bring as ye bring (and these only) 
The piercéd hands, the piercéd feet. 


Ay em ne ee nem 
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In the middle section of this remarkable poem we are pre- 
sented with a vision of the city re-made by art to gladden the 
joyless folk. 


Cities like sunsets and sunrises 
f Poets must build you burningly. } 
i O river-broidered Paradises, 
Great lovers must your freemen be! 
Sing gardens, delicately, slowly, 
p Stepping to find the lilied lakes, 
; Sing iris, amaranth and moly 
Hid where the nightingale awakes. 
Sing the vast squares, tall-towered, arcaded, 
Where the rejoicing fountains glow ; 
Sing colours, sculptures, pomps unfaded 
Where Life and Death augustly go, 
Where through rich ways like wrought romances 
; Wreathed Hymen with antiphonies 
. High Hera, Hermes, lord of trances, 
i Lead to their diverse ecstasies 
Faint lovely souls. Sing gracious Mummers 
For rainbow Masques and Miracles 
Of Springs and Autumns and Midsummers, 
Thrilled through with viols, flutes and bells,— 
F The Passion-play year long prevailing 
; That hails the Easter, mourns the Dead, 
The great High Mass that lifts unfailing 
The sad mysterious Wine and Bread. 


It would seem from their verses cited that all of these poets 
are disposed to find the way to a heaven on earth by vivid inter- 
i) play between personality and environment. Some see fulfilment 
more clearly by the re-making of cities on a model in which 
4 beauty and order are in the ascendant. Others are more inclined 
ft to draw from the deep wells of our inner life. The former 
it renovators are richer in classic inheritance, and the latter in 
| Christian. The passion of life abundant would possess and enjoy 
both inheritances and in fullest measure. We are back, then, 
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at the central problem of integrating the Christian and classic 
moieties of our culture tradition. Now it so happens there is 
emerging, in the name and order of science, New Sociology,* 
which deliberately addresses itself to the fashioning of a vision 
of life that is verifiable and integral. It differs notably from older 
doctrines and disciplines in one respect. The New Sociology 
begins with a frank confession of ignorance. Confronted by the 
vast complexities of Western civilisation in its recent and con- 
temporary phases, the new sociology professes no ready-made 
solutions of those tasks and problems which envelope and entangle 
our statesmen and their counsellors as the snakes did Laocoon 
and his sons. This newer sociologist who is beginning to arrive 
stands, like the physician, for diagnosis before treatment of 
disease ; he stands, like the priest, for purging of evil by penitence 
and lustration, as prerequisite to life-fulfilments and their joys; he 
stands, like the poet, for process of attainment through the 
visioning of life in all its perfections. But the new sociology 
affirms with the insistence of science that vision is illusory unless 
it be the fruit of personal interplay with environment, towards the 
realizing of ideals sanctioned by our cultural inheritance. The 
discredit fallen upon the thrilling word, vision, is explicable. 
That to-day for most educated people vision should mean 
hallucination is the nemesis of a long historic misuse. Our 
secular seers, or poets, and our sacred seers, or priests, have 
too often in the past fashioned their visions without adequate 
regard to the facts of environment and its relation to life. Towards 
a better way of visioning now and in the future the new sociology 
must needs seek a working co-operation with poets and priests, 
since they are our traditional masters in the art of seership. The 
well-concerted labour of all three we may be sure is indispensable 
to the fashioning of a vision at once verifiable and integral. The 
hope and intention of the new sociologist in regard to this joint 
endeavour can be briefly stated. His approach to the issue runs 
as follows: 

Our Machine Industry, our Credit System, and the Power of 
Centralized Administration are the demiurgic agents of our 
material resources. These agents have been, and are, disposed to 
run wild. We have, as yet, failed to tame their fierce energies 
and yoke them to the chariot of life. We are tormented by their 
tendencies to break up the integrity of society and subvert the 
loyalties of men. For lack of a vision of life at the full in the 





* The latest account of what is here called the New Sociology will be 
found in Science and Sanctity by V. Branford (Leplay House Press and 
Williams and Norgate, 1923). From the text of that are cited the accounts 
here given of paintings in the public galleries and of the east window in a 
Norwich church. 
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here and now our civilization totters and, as many think, is like 
to fall and perish. To compose such a vision is the spiritual 
purpose of our mental and moral resources. The thaumaturgic 
agents of these immaterial resources are Religion, Art, Science. 
Why do they not work together for direction of Machinery, 
Money, Power, towards the fullness of life and its joy? What 
obstacles hinder the unison of Religion, Art, Science to this end? 
What evils frustrate the fruition of our era in creative achieve- 
ment? How can the obstacles be removed, the evils transmuted ? 
To these questions the New Sociology sets out to find common- 
sense answers. Commonsense insists upon answers verifiable in 
Science, valid in Religion, communicable by Art. Until these 
conditions of an advancing civilization be fulfilled the secret 
of a humanized service by Machinery, Money, Power, will continue 
to escape us. We need a co-ordinated ministry and service of 
spiritual influences and material forces. To that achievement 
there can, in the nature of things and the conditions of life, be no 
other way than through a harmony of Religion, Art, Science. 





THE DIVISIONS. 





Nortu East Drvision. 


The meeting held at Sunderland on Wednesday, November 14th, was an 
example of the success attending the efforts of an enthusiastic and united staff. 
On this occasion the Hon. Secretary was happily relieved of most of the work 
arising from the promotion of a meeting, and was kindly presented by the 
Sunderland staff with a ready-made and an excellent programme. From early 
afternoon till the break-up that programme evolved smoothly, with continued 
interest, and without a hiatus. The effort made to interest and entertain 
should have been repaid by a much larger attendance. Those who did attend, 
though, showed unstinted appreciation. 

Members gathered in the Winter Gardens attached to the Library and 
Museum, and then walked to Backhouse Park, there to examine the mansion 
known as “‘ Ashburne,”’ now belonging to the town, and likely to be converted 
into a Museum of Local Industries and Antiquities. It is customary tacitly 
to ignore schemes of extension or expansion until they can be exhibited by the 
promoters with more or less pride as going concerns. It was unique to be 
shown the embryo of a scheme, and to be invited to judge possibilities only. 
It is certain that some would arrive at definite conclusions, and will estimate 
the result with greater interest than if they had been introduced only to the 
cemplete thing. 

From Backhouse Park we walked to the Hendon Branch Library. This 
is a very good specimen of the up-to-date open-access library, and it provided 
much of interest, especially to those who had not seen it before. 

From there the party walked back to the centre of the town for tea, kindly 
provided by the Director and Staff. 

After tea a visit was paid to the New Central Children’s Library, opened 
only that same day in a separate building to relieve the congestion at the 
Central Library. Here was seen the result of much thought and planning 
for the needs and the interest of the children. Many were struck by the 
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discipline of the children, although the relations between borrowers and staff 
were intimate and cordia:. 

The scene then changed to the Art Gallery, where we saw an exhibition 
of the local Stanfield Art Society. Another item of interest was the exhibition 
of the architect’s plans of the new Public Library at Gateshead. The piéce de 
résistance of the evening session was the lecture by Mr. W. A. Smallcombe, 
B.Sc., Deputy Curator of the Sunderland Museum. His subject was ‘“‘ Some 
conundrums of classification.’”” He surveyed carefully and lucidly Dewey’s 
Class 5 from the scientist’s point of view. Firstly his explanation of scientific 
terms was of great value to students of classification. Then his painstaking 
description of the classification of natural phenomena threw a lot of light on 
to the subject for those without scientific training. Every step in the lecture 
was perfectly illustrated by specimens from the Museum. It will certainly 
not be the lecturer’s fault if there are not now for his listeners fewer conundrums 
in Class 5. As the lecturer said several times with regard to certain explana- 
tions that ‘‘ we might go further into this another time,’’ we are not without 
hope that we shall not have long to wait before hearing more about the 
classification of science from an expert. 

The pleasant duty of thanking Mr. Smallcombe for this lecture, and Mr. 
J. A. Charlton Deas, Director and Librarian, and his staff, for their hospitality 
and active interest, fell to the lot of Mr. E. Patterson, in the chair. This was 
heartily seconded and supported by several speakers, thus bringing to a fitting 
close a very pleasant meeting. 

Next MEETING. 

Through the kindness of Alfred Hair, Esq., F.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
Tynemouth Public Library, we are able to announce that the next meeting has 
been provisionally fixed to be held there on Wednesday, January 30th, 1924. 





MipLanpD Division. 

The Annual Meeting was held in Birmingham on the 27th September. 

A visit was made to Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., Bournville Works, 
during the afternoon. Forty-two members and friends attended and greatly 
enjoyed the kindly hospitality of Messrs. Cadbury Bros. On arrival at Bourn- 
ville the party was met by private cars and was driven round on a tour of ‘the 
Bournville estate. The works were visited later. During the visit tea was 
provided and on departure each member was presented with an interesting and 
partly edible souvenir. 

The meeting was held at the Reference Library. A letter of apology was 
read from the Chairman (Mr. J. Sidwell) and Mr. F. J. Patrick was voted to 
the Chair. The Minutes of the last meeting were read, confirmed and signed. 
The Hon. Secretary presented the Annual Report of the Committee which was 
adopted. The Hon. Treasurer submitted the Financial Statement. The state- 
ment was approved. The Hon. Secretary reported the nominations for Officers 
and Members of Committee filled the vacancies without the need of a ballot. 
Accordingly the undermentioned were duly elected to the positions stated. 

Chairman :—Mr. H. Woodbine. 

Hon. Secretary :—Mr. G. L. Burton, Public Library, Sparkhill, Birming- 
ham. 

Hon. Treasurer :—Mr. L. Chubb. 

Members of Committee :—Misses M. Atherton and E. M. Weston, Messrs. 
H. M. Cashmore, F. J. Patrick, H. J. Robertson and J. Sidwell. 

Mr. Patrick vacated the Chair in favour of Mr. Woodbine who was 
teceived with applause. Mr. Woodbine from the Chair proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the retiring officers, mentioning especially the work of Mr. Chubb 
as Secretary, and stating that the present flourishing condition of the Division 
was largely due to his enthusiasm, energy and ability. Mr. Patrick, in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, also referred to Mr. Chubb, stating that he had taken 
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over the work as Secretary when the Division numbered about twenty members 
and that very largely due to his efforts the membership was now over one 
hundred and twenty. Further, Mr. Chubb had been mainly responsible for the 
organisation of the educational courses which had become a prominent feature 
of the activities of the Division. The vote of thanks was duly approved. 

The Committee reported arrangements for education classes in Section I., 
Literary History; Section II., Bibliography; Section III., Classification ; 
Section IV., Cataloguing ; Section VI., Library Routine and for the Preliminary 
examination. 

Nominations for membership were received on behalf of fourteen assistants 
and it was resolved to recommend their application for membership to the 
Council. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., for their 
hospitality and to Walter Powell, Esq., Chief Librarian, Birmingham, for the 
use of a room. 





Soutn Coast Division. 


The next meeting of the Division will be held by kind permission of Mr. 
H. D. Roberts, M.B.E., F.L.A., at the Brighton Public Library on Wednesday, 
January 23rd, 1924. 

The meeting will take the form of a ‘‘ Magazine Night ’’ and it is hoped that 
as many Members and friends as possible will attend. 

All contributions should be sent anonymously to the undersigned not later 
than Saturday, January 5th, 1924. 

Further details will be announced later. 

Grace L. Dean, Secretary. 


New MEeEmMsers. 


Associates : Misses M. W. Bowker, J. Peerless and Mr. W. J. Hill (Wool- 
wich), Phylis E. Hyde (Enfield), Ellen Victoria Wheatley (Deptford), Joseph 
Warton (Kensington), Agnes B. Luke (Kirkcaldy). 

Members: Misses Maisie Wright, F. Ingram, Mr. Clifford H. Turner 
(Woolwich) ; Misses M. H. Brough, E. M. Camplin (Hackney), Miss R. Clap- 
ham (Darlington), Walter Lenton (Deptford), James Bristow (East Ham), 
Isabel L. Venters (Kirkcaldy), Grace Fowden (Woolwich). 

N.W. Division : Associates : J. Swift, S. P. Speight (Bolton), J. C. Roscow 
(Chorley). 

Members: Miss M. R. Taylor, F. Singleton, N. Ingham (Bolton); Miss 
D. Brownbridge (Rochdale), Misses N. Williams, F. Millwood, and A. Park 
(Bury). 

"Yorkshire Division: Associate : E. Standhaven (Windhill). 

Member: Miss M. Sawyer (Bradford). 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS. 
* H. Biackman, Watford, to be an assistant, Bethnal Green. 
H. G. Woop, Manchester, to be senior assistant, Norwich. 
* Miss D. S. Fercusson, Kettering, to be county librarian, Worcestershire. 
* James CRANSHAW, senior assistant, Bolton, to be assistant-in-charge, 
Cataloguing Dept., Sheffield. 
* A. W. Everarp, Hammersmith, promoted to be a senior assistant, Pass- 
more Edwards Library. 
* Miss G. Rees, assistant-in-charge, Reference Library, Fulham, to be 
sub-librarian-in-charge, North Branch, Fulham. 
* Member, A.A.L. 
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